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ed 
From the British Friend. 
QUAKERISM AS IT IS, AND AS IT SHOULD BE. 


Allow me to offer a few remarks in reply to 
the criticisms which thy correspondent “ X” 
makes on my previous letter to The British 
Friend. ; 

It appears to me that the earnestness which 
characterized George Fox and the early Friends 
in spreading the truth, arose from the fact of hav- 
ing found Christ as their al/-suficient Saviour and 
Teacher—a deliverer from the guilt and the 

er of sin—and the Way, the Truth, and the 
ife. Having experienced the merey and good- 
ness of the Lord to their own souls, they could 
rejoice with joy unspeakable; and in the glori- 
ous liberty of the chi ae God, a con- 
strained by the love of Christ to unto 
-ofhers the lad tidings of a full and f free salva- 
tion. 

But does not “ X” put the effect in the place 
of the cause, when he says the early Friends 
were “accepted” because “ they were tried and 
faithful?” Doubtless many of these worthies 
Were most severely tried in various ways, and 
proved faithful even unto death; but, whilst 
they yet speak to us in these things, surely they 
did not rest upon them as their ground of ac- 
ceptance in the Divine sight. 

In the beginning of George Fox’s Journal we 
read—*“ When all my hopes in all men were 
gone, so that I had nothing outwardly to help, 
nor could tell what to do, then, oh! then I 
heard a voice which said—‘ There is One, even 
Christ Jesus, that can speak to thy condition ;’ 
and when I heard it, my heart did leap for joy.” 


No, 26. 


Apion we find him declaring—* The law of God 
es hold of the law of sin and death; but the 
law of faith, or the law of the spirit of life, 
which is the love of God, and which comes by 
Jesus (who is the end of the law for righteous- 
ness’ sake,) makes free from the law of sin and 
death.” 

And it was when George Fox had thus been 
enlightened that he could declare—“TI saw also 
that there was an ocean of darkness and death, 
but an infinite ocean of light and love which 
flowed over the ocean of darkness; and in this 
I saw the infinite love of God.” 

It should be borne in mind that in these 
—— of his journal, George Fox is giving us 

is religious experience before he had fully en- 
tered upon his holy mission of calling men 
“from darkness unto light, and from the power 
of Satan unto God.” 

Notwithstanding the arguments of “X,” I 
must retain the opinion that Friends have been 
too exclusive in admitting others to membership. 
We profess to be a Christian church, and as such 
it behooves us to see whether the same mind is 
in us as was in Christ Jesus, collectively as well 
as individually. 

When our Saviour was personally on earth, 
we find he invited al/ to come unto him, and 
welcomed all except the impenitent and self- 
righteous. It might also be shown that the 
aposties received Into church fellowship those 
that were “weak in the faith,” and that many 
of the early Christians did not see eye to eye in 
several minor points. I would not speak sight. 
ingly of the testimonies and practices of Friends, 
but we are upon dangerous ground when we- 
make the gates of religious fellowship narrower 
than Christ and his apostles have made them. 

In spite of the heterogeneous materials of. 
which our Society was at first composed, we find 
all persons of orderly conduct, professing with 
Friends, were regarded as members, and this 
continued to be the case for one hundred years. 
It is somewhat strange that “ X,” who insists 
so much upon our doing our “ first works,” 
should be the advocate of modern exclusiveness. 
Besides, so long as our present anomalous sys- 
tem of birthright membership continues, we 
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must necessarily be a “ mixed multitude;” and 
it has often had a very discouraging effect upon 
the minds of those drawing towards us, to find 
that so very much mofe is expected from them 
“ is practised by many already within our 
pale. 

It was shown by the tabular statement pub- 
lished by our last Yearly Meeting, that only 
about one in sixty, of our “ habitual attenders” 
had joined Friends in the previous year, which 
surely is not a right state of things. This may 
partly result from want of spiritual life in the 
class of individuals alluded to, but does it not 
also evidence a want of attracting power and 
nurturing care in our church ? 

“X” is doubtless right in stating that “living 
exponents” are the most powerful means of dif- 
fusing correct ideas of dur Christian profession, 
but we want the living voice as well as the living 
example; and, if ever we do our “first works,” 
and increase as a people, we must avail ourselves 
extensively of both these agencies. 

Let us ponder the exhortation of W. Penn to 
Friends in his day, for it is as applicable to us 
as it was to them—“ Arise ye in the name and 
power of the Lord Jesus! Behold how white 
the fields are unto harvest in this and other na- 
tions, and how few able and faithful laborers 
there are to work therein! Your country folks, 
neighbors, and kindred want to know the Lord 
and his truth, and to walk in it. Does nothing 


Search 


lie at your door upon their account ? 
and see, and lose no time, I beseech you, for the 
Lord is at hand.” 

We also find George Fox thus addressing 
Friends in one of his epistles :—‘‘ In the mighty 
power of God go on, preaching the gospel to 
every creature, and discipling them in the 


name of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. Go 
on to plant a vineyard and to plough, that ye 
may eat the fruit thereof; and to plant in hope, 
that ye may be made partakers of your hope.” 

The early Friends were so earnestly engaged 
in gospel labors, and in provoking one another 
to love and good works, that they had neither 
time ner inclination to jadge their brethren in 
minor matters; and if some amongst us who 
take a desponding view of the Society, and stand 
aloof, would let the foregoing exhortations so 
dwell upon their minds as to lead them into the 
great harvest-field around them, there to plant 
and labor “in hope,” would it not be much 
better for themselves and all parties concerned? 

But “ X” is afraid there is so much diversity 
of sentiment amongst us that more harm than 
good would result from Friends giving lectures 
in elucidation of their principles; and he also 
thinks that, from the same cause, we could not 
more unite with heart and hand in works of 
faith and labors of love. 

Surely there are many reasons which should 
lead us to take a more hopeful view of things, 
and to believe that, as a body, we are substantially 


agreed upon our leading principles. Is there 
not also cause for believing with your corres. 
pondent Jonathan Grubb, that—“ The people 
Ss poor at least) are ready for Quakerism, if 

uakerism was as ready to fulfil its mission to. 
wards them?” 

There are doubtless dangers on all hands ; but 
if we hold the truth in the love of it, and strive 
through Divine assistance to live it out and speak 
it out to those around us, surely a blessing will 
rest upon us, and upon the works of our hands, 
and as a people we shall increase greatly both 
in strength and numbers.—Thine sincerely, 

11th month 15th, 1862. J.T. R. 


THE’ DIFFERENCE. 


Several gentlemen, gathered into a little knot 
at a literary soiree, were engaged in conversa. 
tion, which at length touched on religion. One 
remarked that he had no objection to the Chris- 
tian religion as a mere ethical system, but rather 
admired the loftiness of its morals; as a pro- 
fessed system of doctrines, however, he regarded 
it as delusive. When, for instance, it insisted 
on regeneration by a spiritual agency, and on 
atonement for sin by a crucified Saviour, he 
could not concur in its statements, as he found 
no spirit of adaptation of them to his own ex- 
perience. A second speaker regarded the whole 
system as deriving its support chiefly from the 
enthusiastic, who talked about love and commu- 
nion with God, experience of God dwelling in 
their hearts, and consciousness of a new life in- 
spirited into them. Such talk was mere babble 
and delusion. 

The third gentleman acknowledged that he 
was a full believer in this religion. To the first 
speaker he remarked :—“ You are married; and, 
as I am led to believe, very congenially. You 
profess ardent love for your wife; you are con- 
fident that your love is reciprocated. You be- 
lieve and trust in her, and your love is founded 
on this consciousness. Now, I cannot be con- 
scious of any similar feeling, for I have no wile; 
but far am i from doubting that you have good 
grounds for this reliance, this estimate of your 
wife’s excellence, and this conscious happiness 
in her commugion. You ought to know etter 
than I can, for you have daily proof that you 
are not deceived.” Then addressing the see- 
ond speaker—“ You are a mathematician, and 
have studied its higher branches. It would be 
difficult to place you at fault on any point of a 
science you had so profoundly studied. Now, 
what is demonstration to you might not be so to 
me, merely on account of my ignorance. I have 
looked a little into some of its abstruse parts, 
but I confess they appeared to me unintelligible 
jargon. I readily attributed this to my own 
want of comprehension of a science I had not 
studied. I should be the last to say that the 
knowledge that you had acquired was delusive, 
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expression “of an aetual belief of each and 
every separate proposition contained in them,” 
but as a convenient and effective instrument for 
keeping “all abettors of popery, puritans, and 
anabaptists” out of the church. 

Some such theory of subscription must be 
held by Dr. Colenso. On taking authority from 
his superior to execute the clerical office, he 
makes a solemn declaration, “that he unfeign- 
edly believes all the canonical scriptures of the 
Old and New Testament ;” and further, that 
he will “use all faithful diligence to banish and 
drive away all erroneous and strange doctrines 
contrary to God’s word.” And yet in the face 
of this declaration, while still clad in his 
“ Rochet” and the rest of his episcopal livery, 
with all his episcopal obligations yet resting 
upon him, he fails to hold fast “the faithful 
word as he hath been taught,” and proceeds to 
give to the world a work of which the avowed 
object is to call in question the credibility of a 
large portion of the Old Testament Scriptures. 

Dean Swift refers to the religious restrictions 
which troubled the clergy of his day, and ex- 
plains the way in which they got out of them 
by a pertinent illustration. A certain man 
dying, left his estate to two sons, who were to 
enjoy it on the condition that under no circum. 
stances were they to wear silver fringe. Now 
in course of time it so fell out that silver fringe 
became fashionable; but how were the condi- 
tions of the will to be got over? The method 
soon suggested itself; for on looking into the 
subject, they discovered that the word s¢lver 
fringe used in the will, in the original tongues 
meant “ broomstick ;” and by this happy dis- 
covery they surmounted the difficulty. 

Bishop Colenso would seem to have been 
placed in a similar difficulty by his official dec- 
larations, and by a similar expedient he appears 
to have got out of it. He has “ disentangled”’ 
himself from “the trammels so galling to his 
conscience,” but he has not resigned his bene- 
fice. To this end he has taken advantage of a 
legal decision in a case recently tried in one of 
the higher courts. ‘I am not aware,” he says 
{his solemn declarations notwithstanding), “ of 
any breach of the law of the Church of England, 


as declared by the recent judgment in the court of | 


Arches, which is involved in this."publication.” 
It is now ruled that the words in the ordination 
service for deacons, “ I do unfeignedly believe 
all the canonical Scriptures,” must be under- 
stood to mean simply the expression of a bona- 
fide belief “ that the Holy Scriptures contain 
everything necessary to salvation,” and “ to that 
extent they have the direct sanction of the Al- 
mighty.” Such is the relation in which the 
bishop stands to the Church of England and to 
this controversy, and such is the power of sub- 
scriptions and creeds to keep all “ strange doe- 
trine contrary to God’s word” out of even the 
highest ministrations of the church. Surely 
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the time is at hand when, as honest men, the 
members of the Church of England will either 
keep out of its ministry, or, entering it, will 
discharge the obligations they voluntarily take 
upon themselves with more of Christian fidel- 
ity. 

Turn we now from the bishop to his book; 
and, following his example, we will invert the 
natural order of things, by first giving his con- 
clusion, and afterwards referring to the evidence 
upon which it is grounded. ‘“ The result of my 
inquiry is this, that I have arrived at the con- 
viction, as painful to myself at first as it may be 
to my reader, though painful now no longer, 
under the clear shining of the light of truth, 
that the Pentateuch as a whole cannot possibly 
have been written by Moses, or by any one ac- 
quainted personally with the facts which it pro- 
fesses to describe; and further, that the so- 
called Mosaic narrative, by whomsoever written, 
and though imparting to us, as I fully believe it 
does, revelations of the divine will and character, 
cannot be regarded as historically true.” 

Before proceeding to the evidence, and in 
order the better to judge of its relevancy, let us 
look a little at the character of the work to 
which it refers. The Pentateuch claims to be 
of great antiquity : it belongs in fact toa period 
antecedent to all other written history. It is 
not a complete history, compiled with a view to 
a definite sequence of events. It is to a large 
extent fragmentary, containing personal and 
historical notices, interspersed with a body of 
laws closely connected with the Jewish theoe- 
racy, and withal not dimly shadowing forth the 
character and offices of the Messiah. It is not 
a scientific treatise ; it communicates, doubtless, 
knowledge of great interest and importance not 
otherwise attainable ; but this is not of the 
character of exact science, and the language em- 
ployed is evidently adapted to the mental cir- 
cumstances of those to whom it was directly ad- 
dressed. Let it be particularly borne in mind, 
that it contains within itself no definite chron- 
ology. Systems of chronology have been con- 
structed out of it; but if erroneous, the error 
must be charged to the right quarter. It may 
be fairly questionable even, whether, at this early 
period, time was measured by accurate astro- 
nomical standards, and whether the arithmeti- 
cal terms, especially those applied to high com- 
putations, have been accurately translated into 
the language of the present day. : 

We attempt not to account for the long dura- 
tion of life before the flood, we have nothing 
but the bare numbers to base an argument upon ; 
all that can be said is, that such a length of life 
aecording to our present experience is unlikely, 
we cannot say that it is impossible. It may be 
so; but looking at the time when, and the ob- 
ject for which, the Pentateuch was written, and 
taking into account the long series of genera- 
tions through which it has descended to us, it 
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would not be surprising if we should encounter 
some difficulties, especially in the department of 
exact science, arising out of errors in transcrib- 
ing or translating, or out of false inferences 
from what we find written, which involve in 
their solution great patience and a more accu- 
rate and far-reaching knowledge than we at 
present possess. We cannot prove or disprove 
the authenticity of the Pentateuch by a refer- 
ence to contemporary works, for no such works 
exist. We cannot adopt the method so effect- 
ively applied to the Acts of the Apostles in 
Paley’s Hore Pauline ; for we have no letters 
out of which to extract our hidden coincidences ; 
but there are other branches of internal evi- 
dence which appear more or less applicable to 
the purpose, and Dr. Colenso has selected one 
of them. 

Overlooking the fact that he had to do with 
an uncertain chronology, with numerations* open 
at least to considerable doubt ; forgetting, too, 
that the materials for his vital statistics were 
extremely scanty, and his knowledge of other 
circumstances bearing on the inquiry totally in- 
adequate ; taking for granted, in short, as facts, 
things which required to be proved, he has 
upon such data, by a few summary calculations, 
built the important conclusion which we have 
already indicated. 

Taking the number of the patriarch’s family 


on going down into Egypt, but omitting their 


* Of all the facts of history, numerals are ever the 
least reliable. In the Hebrew notation, letters of the 
alphabet were used as symbols. Both in prited 
books and manuscripts, numerals are more likely than 
anything else to become falsified. Even in our sys- 
tem, the addition of a cipher increases the true num- 
ber tenfold ; and if this is the case now, how much 
more liability to error there was in a language in 
which the numerals were represented by letters, 
where all the letters were capitals, the whole of the 
line being written without spaces to separate the 
words, and where the vowels were omitted, as is done 
in many systems of short-hand. For instance, let 
dv t represent 1209, the accent on the a transform- 
ing it from a value of unity, to that of a thousand. 
Letus take another example: Let s ¢ represent 69. 
“He put s ¢ horses on board,” may be, he put 69 
horses, or he puts 9 horses. Thus, in 2 Chron. xxii. 
2, Ahaziah is said to have been 42 years old when 
he began to reign; in 2 Kings viii. 26 he is said to 
have been 2%. We know that the former is incorrect, 
for we are told that his father was only 40 when he 
died. How did the error arise? The character, 
which stands in the original Hebrew for 20, differs 
less from that which stands for 40, than E differs 
from F in our alphabet. In this instance we are able 
to rectify the error; but how many incorrect num- 
bers may there be in the Old Testament which we 
have no means of rectifying? But do we consider a 
fact historically untrue, because the numbers which 
are mixed up with it are incorrect? Do we disbe- 
lieve in a battle having taken place, if we cannot 
believe in the numbers stated to have been engaged 
in it? Even if the numbers of the children of Israel 
who came out of Egypt are incorrect (which they 
have not been proved to be), would this circumstance 
falsify the great fact of the Exodus? 
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attendants, and using the chronology of Usher, 
he considers the increase at the period of the 
Exodus too great. He finds difficulty in apply- 
ing the law of population to the circumstances 
of particular tribes. The census of the first- 
born gives too small a number; the priests are 
not in number adequate to their duties. He 
measures the tabernacle, and finds it too small 
to contain the people. When Moses speaks to 
the congregation he arranges all the men, wo- 
men, and children in parallelograms, giving to 
each. of them a definite space; and when he 
has so placed them out, he proves that many of 
them cannot hear the speaker. The cattle are 
numerous, and must be fed and watered ; re 
tents and much camp equipage must be provided, 
and the people must be furnished with arms. In 
all this, and especially in the provision of an ade- 
quate commissariat, looking at the matter from 
a realistic and sceptical point of view, it is not 
surprising he finds many difficulties. Most of 
these difficulties have been explained, with va- 
rious degrees of success, by Biblical expositors, 
but not, it would seem, to the bishop’s satisfac- 
tion: so he deals summarily with the whole of 
them, and, without throwing up his brief or 
surrendering his fee, he gives up the defence of 
the case. 

We admit the existence of difficulties, but 
they are difficulties fairly arising out of the im- 
perfection of our knowledge, and they are not 
to be solved either way, by hasty generaliza- 
tions, or by a resort to methods not applicable 
to the conditions of the case. 

(To be concluded.) 


————~ 98 


Begin with Love. Anything which makes 
you Jove God will make you penitent and be- 
lieving. Instead of trying to excite grief for 
sin, and faith, fix your’grateful love on the Sa- 
viour, and every thing else will flow in upon 
your heart. ‘Her sins, which are many, are 
forgiven, for she loved much.” She loved, before 
she was aware that she had saving faith, or true 
repentance. Love involves them. Love is not 
only the fulfilling of the Law, it is the fulfilling 
of the Gospel. 


Christ, apprehended by the affections, and 
making himself an inmate of the soul, shortens 
distances; lightens labor; turns despondency to 
cheerfulness; relieves us of burdensome respon- 
sibility, making us feel that he is working in us, 
by’ us, and for us. “Then they willingly re- 
ceived him into the ship, and immediately the 
ship was at the land whither they went.” 


“Tf any man’s work shall be burned, he shall 
suffer loss.” And a great loss it will be to be- 
hold one’s life a failure. Perhaps a minister, 
here and there, may find, that by some great mis- 
conception of the truth, he did no good, though 
he himself was saved ; yet so as by fire. 
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From the Independent. 
OBEYING THE HOLY SPIRIT. 


I was a gay, dissolute young man. I had 
four companions, apprentices like myself, who 
roomed with me at my boarding-house. They 
were jolly, worldly-minded fellows, of corrupted 
tastes and irregular habits. 

A revival was progressing in one of the 
churches of the town. I attended the meetings, 
and embraced religion. 

One night as I was returning from the even- 
ing meeting, contemplating God’s goodness and 
rejoicing in his love, I was suddenly impressed 
that I must pray with my boarding-house com- 
panions. 

No religious requirement could have been 
more unwelcome. I was greatly distressed in 
mind. On reaching my boarding place, my 
sense of duty became more imperative. I re- 
solved again and again to yield, but the fear of 
ridicule as often unsettled my resolution. I re- 
tired without prayer. I could not sleep. A 
feeling of utter desertion seized me; my con- 
science tortured me like a flame, and the reflec- 
tion how intolerable such misery would be 
throughout eternity appalled me. 

Morning came, ushering in a serene October 
day. I went to my employment, realizing the 
sentiment of Newton: 


‘« How tedious and tasteless the hours, 
When Jesus no longer I see.” 


I attended conference meeting in the evening, 
and there, after a great struggle, resolved to 
yield to my conviction of duty. I returned to 
my boarding-place with a light heart, enjoying a 
sweet sense of nearness to God. I found my 
companions gayly chatting over a social game. 
I greeted them cordially, and said: 

“God, for Jesus Christ’s sake, has forgiven 
my sins, and I feel it my duty to pray with you 
to-night.” 

They sat in silent astonishment for a few mo- 
ments, when one replied derisively, “‘ Pray on, 
brother.” 

I knelt, my heart throbbing violently and my 
eyes wet with tears. My petition at first was 
broken and discursive, but I soon enjoyed great 
spiritual freedom—the love of God filled my 
soul, and language came freely. My companions 
frequently uttered mock “amens” and “ halle- 
lujahs.” I arose, filled with a deep, settled, 
perfect peace. 

My apprenticeship ended, and I parted from 
my companions, whose dissolute course was un- 
changed. Years passed, and I lost all trace of 
them. 

I became a clergyman, and travelled much, 
preaching to destitute churches. I had an ap- 
pointment to preach to a newly organized church, 
which, I learned, had been gathered by a very 
active and humble Christian. I was invited to 
his house. He was one of my fellow-appren- 
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tices. His first words, as we became known to 
each other, were— 

“The prayer that you made in our boarding. 
house chamber that night has been the means 
of saving me from ruin, here and hereafter. The 
conviction I then received never left me.” 

I learned from him the residence of another of 
my companions. I shortly afterwards made him 
a visit. He, too, was a believer. After speaking 
of his religious comforts, he reverted to my 
prayer at our boarding-house and said, 

“To that, under the blessing of God, am I 
indebted for the conversion of my soul.” 

I now earnestly desired to find my third com- 
panion, about whom I could learn nothing. Not 
long since I stopped at a dilapidated cottage, 
and was received by a ragged, filthy man, whose 
health and intellect had evidently been impaired 
by the bowl. I gave him my name—he started. 
He at once made himself known to me as 
my old friend. I introduced the subject of re- 
ligion, and asked him if he remembered my 
prayer. 

“Remember it?” he replied, “yes! yes! It 
haunted me for years, and if I had yielded to 
the impressions it made upon me, I should not 
have been the poor miserable drunkard I am 
now.” 

This sketch forcibly illustrates the importance 
of yielding to the Holy Spirit. The occasions on 
which Christian effort can be made most suc- 
cessfully are known to Him alone who sees the 
hearts of men. Special direction of the Spirit is 
often attended by trial, but ultimately brings to 
the obedient Christian the richest reward. 


EARNESTNESS. 


The late Rowland Hill, in once addressing 
the people of Wotton, raising himself, exclaimed, 
“Because I am in earnest, men call me an en- 
thusiast. When I first came into this part of the 
country, I was walking on yonder hill, and saw 
a gravel-pit fallin and bury three human beings 
alive. T lifted up my voice for help so loud, 
that I was heard in the town below, at a dis- 
tance of nearly a mile; help came, and rescued 
two of the sufferers. No one called me an en- 
thusiast then ; and when I see eternal destruc- 
tion ready to fall on poor sinners, and about 
to entomb them irrecoverably in an eternal mass 
of woe, and call aloud on them to escape, shall 
I be called an enthusiast now ? No, sinner, I am 
no enthusiast in so doing: and I call on thee 
aloud to fly for refuge to the hope set before 
thee in the Gospel.” 


0 


Christian readers, are you faithful? Are you 
earnest—in season and out of season? Were 
you called to give account of your stewardship, 
could you say, “I am pure from the blood of 
allmen?” Acts xxvi: 26. 
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POLITENESS NECESSARY AMONG INTIMATE 
FRIENDS. 


The common fallacy is, that intimacy dispenses 
with the necessity of politeness. The truth is 
just the opposite of this. The more points of 
contact there are, the more danger of friction 
there is, and the more carefully should people 
guard against it. If you see a man only once a 
month, it is not of so vital importance that you 
do not trench on his rights, tastes, or whims. 
He can bear to be crossed or annoyed occasion- 
ally. Ifhe does not have a very high regard 
for you, it is comparatively unimportant, because 
your paths are generally so diverse. But you 
and the man with whom you dine every day 
have it in your power to make each other ex- 
ceedingly uncomfortable. A very little drop- 
ping will wear away rock, if it only keep at it. 
The thing that you would not think of, if it oc- 
curred only twice a year, becomes an intolerable 
burden when it happens twice a day. This is 
where husbands and wives run aground. They 
take too much for granted. If they would but 
see that they have something to gain, something 
to save, as well as something to enjoy, it would 
be better for them; but they proceed on the as- 
sumption that their love is an inexhaustible tank, 
and not a fountain depending for its supply on 
the stream that trickles into it. So, for every 
little annoying habit, or weakness, or fault, they 
draw on the tank without being careful to keep 
the supply open, till they awake one morning 
to find the pump dry, and, instead of love, at 
best, nothing but a cold habit of complacence. 
On the contrary, the more intimate friends be- 
come, whether married or unmarried, the more 
scrupulously should they strive to repress in 
themselves everything annoying, and to cherish 
both in themselves and each other everything 
pleasing. While each should draw on his love 
to neutralize the faults of his friend, it is suici- 
dal to draw on his’ friend’s love to neutralize 
his own faults. Love should be cumulative, 
since it cannot be stationary. If it does not in- 
crease, it decreases. Love, like confidence, is a 
plant of slow growth, and of most exotic fra- 
gility. It must be constantly and tenderly 
cherished. Every noxious and foreign element 
must be carefully removed from it. All sun- 
shine. and sweet airs, and morning dews, and 
evening showers must breathe upon it perpetual 
fragrance, or it dies into a hideous and repul- 
sive deformity, fit only to be cast out and trodden 
under foot of men, while, properly cultivated, it 
is a Tree of Life— Atlantic Monthly. 


Conscience is capable of being educated, and 
greatly needs it. Sometimes it is morbid; need- 
lessly sensitive; leads us to be over righteous ; 
painfully and uselessly scrupulous. Our in- 
stincts are not the supreme law. The word of 
God is the rule. 
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TOO LATE, YET NOT TOO LATE. 
(Lyra Domestica.) 


Alas, that I not earlier knew Thee, 
Whom no man ever fully knows; 
That I not earlier clove unto Thee, 
Thou highest bliss and true repose ; 
Oh, how my heart with sorrow burns, 
That it so late to love Thee learns. 


I went astray in passion’s mazes, 

I sought but found Thee not; my sight 
Was dazed with earthly glory’s blazes, 
Enamored of created light ; 

But now, at length, all praise to Thee, 
Through faith, Thy beauteous face I see. 


True sun! I thank Thee thou hast given 
The glorious light of truth to me ; 

I thank Thee, holy joy of Heaven, 

That Thou hast made me glad and free ; 
I thank Thee, O, thou Power divine, 
That kindled this new life of mine. 


DR. CAIRD ON NOVEL-READING. 


The sixth lecture of the series to the Glasgow 
Young Men’s Christian Association was deliv- 
ered lately by Dy. Caird, of Park Church. The 
lecture—“ Poetry and Fiction; their Uses”— 
was an eloquent one. After giving as his main 
objection to novel reading that it was too pleas- 
ant, the Doctor said: “It is a painful bathos to 
a sentimental youth to pass from sighing with 
Romeo to serving out tea and sugar to old 
women over a counter—from fancying himself 
a knight in black mail rushing like a storm on 
his rival in the lists, and shouting ‘ Desdechado 
to the rescue!’ to feeling himself a junior clerk 
or a man of business, whose highest function 
is to be familiar with the price of pig-iron, the 
tare on tallow, or the drawback on rum and mo- 
lasses. It is amazingly more easy for a languid, 
feeble-minded fine lady to lie all the morning on 
a sofa, in a flutter of sham sentiment over the 
preternatural amiabilities and lack-a-daisical sor- 
rows of Paul Dombey or Little Nell, than to get 
up and teach her own real live child to spell b, 
u, double f, buff; just in the same way, if we 
descend from the drawing-room to the kitchen, 
Betty the cook or Mary the housemaid, in these 
days of the march of intellect, deems it most 
aggravating to her feelings to be torn away by 
the summons of the bell from the loves of that 
fascinating bandit chief, or to be forced by an 
approaching step to shove the Corsair’s Bride 
or The Sorrows of a Forsaken One, under a 
duster, and begin to clean knives and scour 
saucepans.” 


FAITHFULNESS. 


On one occasion, the late excellent Charles 
Simeon was summoned to the dying bed of a 
brother. Entering the room, his relative ex- 
tended his hand to him, and with deep emotion 
said, “I am dying, and you never warned me of 
the state I was in, and of the danger to which I 
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was exposed from neglecting the salvation of; State laws providing for exemption from mili- 
my soul!” “Nay, my brother,” replied Mr. tary service are suspended by this bill. 


Simeon, “I took every reasonable opportunit , 
of bringing the shen of religion bikes al In respect to the delinquency of those who 
mind, and frequently alluded to it in my letters.” | may be drafted, the bill enacts that “ any per- 
“Yes,” exclaimed the dying man, “you did;|son failing to report, after due service of no- 
but that was not enough. You never came to tice, as herein prescribed, without furnishing a 
me, closed the door, and took me by the collar uclietitete cn-catien'te red therefi 
of my coat, and told me that I was unconverted, ee ee ee 
and that, if I died in that state, I should be lost.| **@/2 be deemed a deserter, and shall be ar. 
And now I am dying, and, but for God’s grace, | rested by the provost marshal, and sent to the 
I might have been forever undone!” It is said | nearest military post for trial by Court Martial ; 
ee aoe made i: ineffaceable | unless, upon proper showing that he is not liable 
P Sete to do military duty, the board of enrollment 
shall release him from the draft.” Instead, 
therefore, of the penalty, prescribed by the form- 
er law, of a fine not exceeding one year’s pay— 
at present $156—and, in case of non-payment, 
one calendar month’s imprisonment for every 
twenty-five dollars of the fine, the punishment 
provided for deserters from the army is to be 
inflicted on those who, in obedience to the doe- 
trines of the Prince of Peace, cannot draw the 
sword. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 28, 1863. 


Tue New Mirit1a Law.—The U. 8. Senate 
has passed a bill to enroll and call out the Na- 
tional Militia, which, if adopted by the House 
and sanctioned by the President, will be likely 
to bring great trial and suffering upon persons 
who cannot conscientiously perform military ser- 
vice, nor furnish substitutes or pay “such sum, 
not exceeding three hundred dollars, as the 
Secretary of War may determine, for the pro- 
curation of such substitute.” 

The Act of Congress under which the draft 
of last year was made, provided for the exemp- 
tion of many persons in certain employments, and 
also of “‘ all persons exempted by the laws of the 
respective States from military duty.” The new 
bill now under consideration, makes no refer- 
ence to the provisions of the Constitutions and 
laws of the States, and reduces the exemptions 
so as to include only those who are physically 
or mentally unfit; the Vice President; heads 
of Executive Departments; United States 
Judges ; Governors of States; only son, liable 
to military duty, of a widow, or aged or infirm 
parent or parents dependent upon his labor for 
support; one such son, where there are two or 
more, to’ be selected by the parent; the only 
brother of orphan children, and the father of 
motherless children under 12 years of age, de- 
pendent upon his labor for support; and 
where two of a family and household are in 
military service, the residue of such family and 
household shall be exempt not exceeding two; 
and no persons but such as are thus excepted 
shall be exempt. It is.clear, therefore, that all 


An effort was made by Senator Harris, of 
New York, to exempt persons conscientiously 
scrupulous against bearing arms, but it was un- 
availing. In the prospect of having to endure 
increased suffering and many trials, similar to 
those which our ancestors were enabled to sus- 
tain with faithfulness and integrity, Friends 
should “ cultivate with unwearied assiduity and 
patience all those dispositions which make for 
peace; things whereby we may edify one an- 
other; yea, things by which we may evince to 
our fellow men at large that we are really re- 
deemed from the spirit of contest, and are truly 
the disciples of a merciful Redeemer, whose 
holy, pure and undefiled religion is a system of 
universal love.” 


or 


“THE WESTERN FREEDMEN’s Arp CoMMIS- 
sIoN.”—This is the title of a new Association 
formed in Cincinnati, Ohio, whose objects, in 
addition to active efforts for the immediate re- 
lief of the physical wants and sufferings of the 
freed people of color in the South West, are to 
instruct, guide and prepare this class for the 
position and duties of Christian freemen. To 
accomplish this end, the Association, while 
soliciting “food for the hungry, garments for 
the naked, and medicines for the sick,” also 
earnestly asks aid to enable its Managers to pro- 
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vide Teachers, School-books, Bibles and Testa- 
ments for the emancipated thousands. 

“We are exploring the whole field ;” says 
their Circular, “ we are establishing agencies, 
and are already prepared to forward, promptly, 
whatever’ donations may be entrusted to our 
care. . We earnestly request that Aux- 
iliary Societies be established, with whose offi- 
cers we can correspond, and to whom we can 
give information.” 

Letters upon the business of the Society should 
be directed to C. B. Boynton, Corresponding Se- 
cretary ; money may be sent to the Treasurer, J. 
F. Larkin, banker, No. 25 Third st. ; and goods 
and clothing should be directed to the General 
Agent, Levi Coffin, N. E. corner Ninth and 
Walnut sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

We mentioned in the 12th month last, that 
our friend, Levi Coffin, had visited Cairo, for 
the purpose of ascertaining the number and 
condition of the freed people at that place. He 
has long been known as a faithful friend of the 
colored race, and we are glad to find he is still 
disposed to labor, in their great emergency, for 
their benefit. 





“Open Your Winpow Suurrers.”—We 
give place this week to a communication, from 
a well known physician of this city, in which 
the practice of excluding sun-light from dwell- 
ing houses, for weeks and even months, on ac- 
count of the decease of relatives, is condemned 
on sanitary grounds. His observations are, no 
doubt, in accordance with sound hygienic princi- 
ples, and should obtain the serious consideration 
of all classes of our citizens. 

To Friends, however, the subject may be pre- 
sented in another aspect. From a very early 
period, our religious Society has advised its 
members not to “imitate the world in any dis- 
tinction of habit, or otherwise, as marks or tokens 


of mourning for the dead.” As the closing of 


window shutters in the day-time is understood 


to be, and is intended, as a mark or token of 


mourning, it is not easy to perceive how the 
practice can be consistently adopted by those 
who avoid the wearing of mourning garments. 


_—— —_ +0 


_ Marrigp, at Friends’ meeting, Blue River, Wash- 
ington Co., Ind., on the 13th of 11th mo. last, Jon 
Dixon, of Mill Creek Monthly Meeting, to Mary 
Atsertson, step-daughter of Henry, and daughter of 
Martha Wilson, of the former place. 
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Diep, in Metomen, Fond-du-lac Co. Wis., 12th mo. 
13th, 1862, Anna D. Taner, wife of Elijah Purinton, 
in the 76th year of her age ; a member and minister 
of Farnham Monthly Meeting of Friends, held at East 
Farnham, Canada East. 


——, on the 31st of lst mo., 1863, at the residence 
of her mother in Clinton, Dutchess Co., New York, 
Caruerine E., daughter of Daniel and Phebe Griffen, 
(the former deceased,) aged 32 years, a beloved 
member of Creek Monthly Meeting. Of her it may 
be said, “ Blessed are they that do his command- 
ments, that they may have right to the tree of life, 
and enter in through the gates into the city.” 


——, in Plainfield, Hendricks Co., Ind., on the 26th 
of 10th mo., 1862, Acusan ALsERtson, widow of 
Prichard Albertson, in the 74th year of her age; @ 
member of Plainfield Monthly Meeting. Although 
her bodily infirmities for several years had not per- 
mitted her to assemble with her friends for Divine 
worship, yet her love for them was unabated; and 
as she patiently bore her afflictions and privations, 
she seemed to evince;tnat ber hope and trust were 
firmly placed on Christ her Saviour. Her last illness 
was of short duration, in which time she manifested 
great calmness and serenity of mind to the last. 
Thus she passed quietly away, leaving her relations 
and friends the consolation to believe that her end 
was peace. 


——, suddenly, in Plainfield, Hendricks Co., Ind., 
on the 13th of 12th mo., 1862, Exum Morris, in the 
63d year of his age, a valued member of Plainfield 
Monthly Meeting. 


——, on the 23d of 12th month, 1862, Mary, wife 
of Thomas Harris, in the 64th year of her age; a 
member of Mississinewa Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
Indiana. 

She diligently attended our religious meetings, 
exhorting others to a faithful discharge of the same 
duty, and encouraged them, when there, reverently to 
seek the Lord. Being the mother ofa large family, 
she performed with firmness and untiring energy, 
the duties devolving upon her, for more than 40 
years. She often visited the sick; frequently ren- 
dering aid to the poor of every class, especially to 
the colored people. During her last illness she was 
often heard supplicating her Saviour to be with her, 
and show her more plainly the way to His everlast- 
ing kingdom of rest and peace, and she had évi- 
dence that her prayers were heard and answered, 
which brought sweet consolation to her soul. 


——, near Georgetown, Il., 1st of 10th mo., 1862, 
MarTHa Houiinesworts, widow of Jacob Hollings 
worth, in the 80th year of her age, a member of Ell- 
wood Monthly Meeting of Friends, Vermillion Co., 
Ill. 

To her friends who visited her in her last hours 
she said she saw nothing in her way, but that her 
day’s work was done. 
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WANTED, 


A competent female teacher, to take charge of a 
school in Burlington, N. J. Apply to 
Joun Couns. 




















2 mo. 19th, 1863. 








Or 








TO LET, AT HAVERFORD COLLEGE, 


Two houses in very desirable situations. Apply to 
Joseph Potts, 109 N. 10th St. 
2d mo. 28, 2t. 
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From the North American and U. 8. Gazette. 
OPEN YOUR SHUTTERS. 

In an evening paper there recently appeared 
a communication with the startling caption— 
“How to propagate scarlet fever and to per- 
petuate consumption in a family.’ The writer, 
who signs himself “A physician,” states that there 
is no more certain method of effecting these re- 
sults than the practice now adopted by many of 
our citizens, of keeping the house closed for 
weeks or months after a death has occurred in 
it. The author of this paper, who is also a 
physician, would earnestly call the attention of 
your readers to the melancholy results of this 
practice, which, though of comparatively mod- 
ern origin, seems to have taken deep hold among 
us, and which, in the language of the writer 
before quoted, “is fast giving to Philadelphia, 
‘ one of the most healthful cities in the world, the 
appearance of a town smitten with a pestilence.” 
No house can be in a healthful condition which 
is not daily opened to the light and the air. I 
have no doubt many of your readers can give 
personal testimony to the depressing effect on 
their nervous system, from which the inmates 
of such houses suffer. 

If the practice be objectionable in our larger 
houses, it becomes a grievous calamity in the 
houses of the poor. But a few days since I was 
called to see a poor woman in the last stage of 
a mortal disease. She lived in a little house 
with one room on a floor. Five months before 
she had lost a daughter by consumption. From 
that time until my visit she had lived in her 
little room with the shutters closed, completely 
excluding the light and pure air. So effectual 
was this exclusion, that although my visit was 
made at an early afternoon hour, I was com- 
pelled to resort to artificial light to properly in- 
vestigate her case. Another instance was that 
of a poor washerwoman, left a widow with a 
young family dependent for support on her and 
her older daughters. For ten months did these 
poor girls strain their eyesight, while sewing in 
the little darkened room which they were com- 
pelled to occupy; and when remonstrated with 
by a kind friend, who endeavored to show the 
mother the absurdity of thus living in the dark, 
the reply made was, “Sure, and wouldn’t you 
have us do like the quality?” Many similar 
instances might be given. I shall mention but 
one. About a year since the writer was asked 
to visit in consultation with a medical friend, a 
poor man in the last stage of pulmonary con- 
sumption. The visit was made at 11 o’clock of 
a bright clear morning, and yet on entering his 
chamber we were positively obliged to grope 
through the dark to find his bed. He had lost 
his wife three months before, and in spite of 
the remonstrances of his attending physician, 
had persisted in living in this darkened cham- 
ber, that he too, doubtless, might be “like the 
quality.” 


These instances are not exaggerated; any 
one need but walk through some of our smaller 
streets to convince himself of their truth. In 
view of these facts, I would earnestly appeal to 
my fellow citizens to lend their influence in dis- 
countenancing this unnecessary practice. I ap- 
peal to clergymen, to physicians, to all elasses, to 
give their aid in discouraging a fashion so det- 
rimental to health, and in every way reprehen- 
sible. Some of our oldest families have steadily 
refused to adopt this advertisement of their 
grief which was unknown to their fathers, and 
it needs but the co-operation of a few more of 
our influential citizens to set an example, which 
will be gladly followed by others. Thus will 
their own homes and those of their neighbors 
be rendered more healthful, our city present a 
more cheerful appearance, while the chamber of 
poverty and sickness will be lightened of one 
of its most depressing concomitants. 

A Puysician. 





CURIOSITIES OF SLEEP. 
(Concluded from page 392.) 


Somnambulism and dreaming appear to be 
closely allied. Possibly the truth may be that, 
when dreaming, we are not perfectly asleep, and 
that the somnambulist is still more awake, with- 
out being fully in possession of the physical 
and mental powers which he has when com- 
pletely awakened. He is half awake. But 
more probably the phenomena depend on some 
special condition of the nervous system not yet 
ascertained. 

Horstius mentions a young nobleman who 
rose in his sleep, wrapped himself in a cloak, 
and passed through a window in the citadel of 
Breslau, to the roof. Here he tore the nest of 
a magpie in pieces, and, wrapping the young 
birds in his cloak, he returned to his room and 
went to bed. In the morning he stated that he 
had dreamed of doing these things, and could 
not be persuaded that his dream was a reality, 
until the birds in his cloak were shown to him. 
Dr. Prichard tells of a man who rose, dressed 
himself, saddled his horse, and rode to the place 
where a market was held, all in his sleep. Mar- 
tinet states that a saddler was accustomed to 
rise and pursue his calling when asleep; and 
Professor Upham tells of an American farmer 
who rose in his sleep, went to his barn, and 
there threshed five bushels of rye in the dark, 
and yet he separated the grain and straw with 
the greatest accuracy. Many cases are recorded 
where somnambulists have studied or composed. 

Dr. Abercrombie received the following case 
from an eminent medical man, whose pupil the 
somnambulist was. This pupil was a botanist, 
and had lately received the first botanical prize 
from a public institution. One night, after a 
long botanical excursion, his master heard a 
heavy, measured footstep on the stairs; and on 
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going into the passage he found his pupil, in his 
hat and shirt, with his tin-case slung across his 
shoulders, and a large stick in his hand. “ His 
eyes,” says his master, “were more open than 
natural; but I observed he never directed them 
to me, or to the candle which I held. While I 
was contemplating the best method of getting 
him to bed again, he commenced the following 
dialogue: ‘Are you going to Greenwich, sir ?’ 
‘Yes, sir.’ ‘Going by water, sir?’ ‘ Yes, sir.’ 
‘May I go with you, sir? ‘Yes, sir; but I 
am going directly ; therefore please to follow 
me.’ Upon this I walked up to his room, and 
he followed me, without the least error in step- 
ping up the stairs. At the side of his bed, I 
begged he would get into the boat, as I must be 
off immediately. I then removed the tin-case 
from his shoulders, his hat dropped off, and he 
got into bed, observing he knew my face very 
well—he had often seen me at the river’s side.” 
A long conversation then passed between the 
pupil and the imaginary boatman, which contin- 
ued for three-quarters of an hour, and in which 
he never made an irrelevant reply. But when 
asked, in this conversation, who had gained the 
first botanical prize, he named another gentle- 
man, but did not mention himself. ‘“ Indeed!” 
was the reply ; “ did he gain the highest prize?” 
but he said nothing. And when asked, “ Do 
you know Mr. ?” after much hesitation he 


answered, “If I must confess it, my name is F 
With these two exceptions, he never hesitated 


in the conversation. He now lay down in bed, 
saying that he felt tired, and that he would 
wait until the professor came. But he soon sat 
up, and conversed with another gentleman with 
correctness, and without hesitancy, even in ut- 
tering long sentences. After talking for about 
an hour, he said, “ It is very cold on this grass ; 
but Iam so tired, I must lie down.” Shortly 
afterwards he did lie down, and was quiet 
through the night. In the morning he was 
quite unconscious of what had passed, and 
could not remember that he had even dreamed 
of anything. 

An orphan girl employed in tending cattle, 
slept in an apartment separated by a very thin 
partition from another, which was often occu- 
pied by an itinerant fiddler. A benevolent lady 
took her under her care, and she became her 
servant. Some years afterwards, when she was 
still in this family, beautiful music was heard in 
the night-time, which was at length traced to 
the bed-room of this girl. She was found to be 
fast asleep, but singing in a tone exactly resem- 
bling the sweetest sounds of a small violin. 

Another remarkable case is recorded on the 
authority of a highly intelligent clergyman. A 
girl, his servant, was greatly addicted to talking 
in her sleep; and it was found that in this way 
she passed through all the transactions of the 
past day, and that she repeated everything 
which she had said in its proper order. Her 
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tone and manner were changed to suit the cir- 
cumstances of the different oecasions on which 
she had spoken. She often rose in her sleep, 
and followed her usual occupations, and at 
length she passed into a state of continued un- 
consciousness to external things. She was 
aroused more than once from this condition, 
but was subsequently removed home. She re- 
covered in several weeks, and her peculéarities 
gradually disappeared. 

Von Hoven, as quoted by Treviranus, men- 
tions a student who talked in his sleep, and be- 
gan every night exactly at the point where he 
had left off on the preceding night. A contin- 
uous and connected dream was the topic of his 
nocturnal ramblings. This affection continued 
about three weeks. Combe refers to a case de- 
scribed by Major Elliott, Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the Military Academy of the United 
States at West Point. A young lady of culti- 
vated mind had an attack of somnolency, and 
when she came out of it all her acquired know- 
ledge had vanished. She applied herself to 
rudimentary studies, and was regaining her 
lost acquirements, when a second attack of som- 
nolency occurred. She now at once recovered 
her lost knowledge, but remembered nothing of 
what had passed in the interval between the 
two attacks. A third attack again reduced her 
to the state of ignorance in which she had been 
after the first, and in this manner she passed 
through these alternate states for four years, re- 
taining in one state all her original knowledge, 
and in the other only that which she had ac- 
quired since the first attack. Thus, in one 
condition she wrote beautifully, in the other her 
penmanship was poor. 

Some of these cases defy explanation. But 
they may tend to show that both the body and 
the mind of man are greater mysteries than 
some philosophers would have us to believe. 


From the Leisure Hour. 
ARCTIC FLOWERS. 


In every country of the world we find the love 
of flowers amongst the inhabitants. Whether 
we live in lands decked with blossoms through- 
out the year, or, as with us, where the first del- 
icate snowdrops gladden our hearts after the 
leafless season of winter has passed away, we 
never tire in our admiration of the cheering 
sight of the opening flower. If this is the case 
in the most favored regions of the world, how 
much more cherished must be the few diminu- 
tive plants expanding their buds to the wearied 
eye of the Arctic voyager, after the privations 
of the long, dark night of a northern winter. In 
most of the journals of those explorers who 
have wintered in the Arctic regions, the writers 
speak with rapture of the burst of vegetation 
which succeeds the frozen death of winter. 
When the sun has travelled well north, so that 
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its level beams will not dip below the horizon 
during many months, the thick coverlid of 
snow begins to yield before the continued 
warmth, and on sheltered slopes, or in protected 
valleys fronting the south, the earth again ap- 
pears, and small green patches increase rapidly 
in size and freshness, until the short procum- 
bent stalks raise their colored heads before the 
genialébeams. With what delight, yes, passing 
the delight of children, I have seen some rough, 
stern, unflinching sailor stoop to collect the first 
blown flower, and carefully bear it away be- 
tween his horny fingers to show his messmates 
and comrades, as the proof of brighter days to 
come. 

I am now writing of the higher latitudes of 
the Arctic regions, of the Parry Islands, where 
many of our ships wintered in the late unavail- 
ing search for Sir J. Franklin. The most plen- 
tiful and the gayest of the Arctic flora is the 
purple saxifrage (Saxifraga oppositifolia). It 
grows so close to the earth that many of our 
mosses would overtop it were they placed side 
by side. Its leaves are very compact, and al- 
most hidden when it is in full blossom. We 
used the petals occasionally in our soups, and 
fancied it gave a freshness to the potted luxury. 
At the first winter quarters of Sir J. Franklin, 
near to the graves of the three sailors, the root 
had been planted, with a few others, in what 
might be called a garden; and there it was 
found in 1849, all round the grave of a marine 
buried at Griffiths Island. And upon the little 
mound surmounting it, his messmates planted 

the gay and hardy saxifrage, tastefully arrang- 
ing it in the form of an anchor and cable. 

The next in order of frequency was the Pa- 
paver medicaule, a species of poppy with a very 
slight stem, covered with hair-like appendages 
and producing a yellow flower that might have 
been mistaken for a ranunculus. 

The sorrel, or Oxalis acetosella, was occasion- 
ally met with, clinging to the warm side of a 
stone in the sheltered hollows, along with a 
club moss (Lycopodium), and the purple ranun- 
culus. At the Carey Islands, however, we came 
upon a rich harvest of the Greenland cress, 
(Cochlearia Greenlandica). It was growing 
beneath a bank on the south face of the largest 
island, and was in such abundance that several 
sackfuls were collected for the ship’s company, 
who ate them with avidity in the form of salad. 
T mention this with the desire to make the fact 
known, as being valuable to whale-fishermen 
and others who may perchance reach those 
regions. It is an excellent antiscorbutic, or 
antidote to scurvy. It belongs to a natural 
family, the Crucifere, most of the plants of 
which are safe and salubrious. 

How we cherished everything green in those 
barren lands! yes, and even the lichens became 
objects of our admiration. Not a few of us 
carefully made up little nosegays of the two or 
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three varieties of plants, and, packing them 
carefully away, produced them as curiosities for 
our lady friends in England. The more scien- 
tific arranged them in herbariums, one of which 
may be seen at Kew. Some of the officers had 
brought with them mustard and eress seed, 
which they cultivated close to a large stove, to 
prevent the moisture freezing. The eagerness 
with which each spindling shoot was watched 
and cherished showed the value set even upon 
the two little seed leaves. It was indeed most 
pleasant to come upon some sunny slope and 
meet with the bright green leaves and pale 
blossoms of the native plants; then we knew 
how much the happiness and calm enjoyment 
of life depends upon God’s beautiful works that 
surround us, many of us perhaps having passed 
the smaller wild flowers of our native land with- 
out a glance ora thought; here, however, we 
were forced by the very want, to admire and 
cherish the few insignificant plants that were 
hardy enough to exist near us. They suggested 
to us a summer in our own country, and filled 
us with pleasing recollections of meads and 
lanes where beauty abounds, and where man 
lives grateful to his Creator for the bright and 
joyous flowers of his English rural home. 





From the Country Gentleman. 
CHEESE FACTORIES. 


In accordance with your request, I offer your 
inquiring correspondent, and your readers gen- 
erally, some facts respecting the new and excel- 
lent institution—the CHEESE Factory. 

So far as the present writer is informed, the 
credit that belongs to the pioneer of this busi- 
ness at least in this great cheese district—the 
cheese district par excellence of the United 
States—the valley of the Upper Mohawk, be- 
longs to Jesse Williams, near Rome. His 
factory is located upon a little tributary of the 
Mohawk, and consists of a shanty where the 
cheese is made, and of a long two-story curing: 
house. Here he has been in the habit of making 
up the milk of some 500 cows. Subsequently, 
about three years ago, a similar establishment 
was started on the opposite side of the river, a 
little nearer Rome, at a place called the Ridge 
Mills; and about the same time one, two or 
three miles from Holland Patent in this county. 
The past summer, two very large ones have been 
erected, close together, near Oriskany on the 
Mohawk, about half-way between Rome and 
Utica; in one of them, Mr. Tanner’s, the milk 
of 900 cows has been made up; and in the 
other, Mr. Wilcox’s, the milk of 700. 

Jesse Williams, already spoken of, has had 
charge of the former of these Oriskany factories, 
and his success can be made more certainly ap- 
parent to your readers, when it is mentioned 
that the dairy was sold in New York at 14 cents 
for the bulk of the dairy, and seventeen cents for 
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the large cheeses, the aggregate weight of which 
—the large cheeses—was7 tons; seven of them 
weighing 1,000 pounds each. These were 
beauties, being just as perfect, when the writer 
saw them the last of August, as any other cheese 
in the house, and all were as smooth and square 
upon the top, as if turned in a lathe from some 
hard and perfect wood, and yet as elastic and 
yielding, under the pressure of the thumb, as a 
good cheese should be, for I can think of no 
simile. 

A good many factories are building this win- 
ter—one at Whitesboro, by Deacon Watkins 
and his son-in-law Dr. Wight, in which Mr. 
Williams also has an interest—one at Stittsville, 
near Holland Patent—one in Litchfield, Herki- 
mer Co., by the celebrated cheese-maker, 
Allanson Fish, well known as a considerable 
writer on cheese-making. 

Having said thus much about Cheese Factories, 
suppose I add a word about the essentials of 
the institution itself. The prime essentials 
then, are, Ist, milk, and 2d, eold water. Your 
cheese factory must go where these are—all the 
rest can be procured anywhere. 

Your factory, which will be a cheap board 
building, will be built upon a sidehill convenient 
to the producers of milk, and you will conduct 
into it a copious supply of spring water, which, 
flowing around the vats, preserves the night’s 
milk. You will also provide yourself with a 
steam boiler, adapted, with proper connections, 
for throwing the steam into the spaces around 
the several vats, and into the various necessar 
vessels where water can be rapidly boiled for 
cleansing purposes. You will also provide prop- 
er pipes for conveying away the whey into a 
wooden cistern where it stands long enough for 
the cream to rise upon it. By means of further 
pipes, it is conveyed away from the bottom of 
this vat to the animals, pigs or calves, destined 
to consume it. 

The cream will only have to be skimmed 
once in the season, and is then tried and the 
grease sold to the soap boiler. Of course it is 
understood that the grease for the daily oiling 
of the cheese is derived from the same source. 
Your cheese vats are of the ordinary structure, 
minus all the stoves, cocks and contrivances 
which distinguish the different styles of these 
useful articles in the ordinary dairy. Here all 
your heat is derived from the steam of your 
steam boiler. In fitting up the pipes, go to the 
nearest city, if it is 100 miles distant, and se- 
cure the services of a gas-fitter, who will make 
all the connections with iron gas-pipe, much 
cheaper and better than with lead pipe. Your 
nae are simple screw-presses like the book- 

inder’s press. Simplicity and strength with 
plenty of man power, which you are supposed 
to have, are preferable to the more complicated 
and weaker, though mechanically more powerful 
presses in-use in smaller dairies. 
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You will build near your factory—but by no 


means in the same building, for the steam and 
dampness, to say nothing of risk of fire, render 
the two processes entirely incompatible under 
the same roof—your cheese house, so that it can 
be easily lengthened at pleasure, and place at its 
entrance a Fairbanks scale. 


Your milk you will procure in two ways. The 


larger dairymen in your neighborhood will as- 
sociate themselves with you, drawing all their 
milk to you, and paying you a certain price, say 
one cent per pound and all the whey, for your 
labor, and either selling the cheese with yours, 
all in a lump together, which is preferable, or 
drawing away their share in the fall. 


You will buy the milk of the smaller producers 


at so much per gallon. Our factories about here 
have very unwisely introduced what they call 
“beer measure,” a measure of 282 cubic inches, 
which they call a gallon, instead of the legal 
gallon of 231 cubic inches. It is difficult to see 
the use of this arrangement, while it tends to 
produce confusion. 
about abandoning their peculiar weights and 
measures, and conforming to the avoirdupois 
ounce and pound, it seems absurd that milk 
buyers should endeavor to establish a new gal- 
lon, borrowed from England, where it has long 
since been abolished. 


While apothecaries are 


The best plan for drawing the milk is to hire 


one or more persons to do all the drawing, re- 
ceiving all the milk in the various barn-yards, 
and drawing it for so much percow. The cans 
y {are much larger than milkmen’s cans, and are 
provided with cocks at the bottom. The drawer 
drives up to the upper side of the factory, stand- 
ing, as before stated, upon a side-hill; the milk 
flows from the can through a pipe into a measur- 
ing can, where it is gauged and entered ina 
book to each once’s credit; from thence it flows 
into the vats with all the rest, and is made into 
cheese. Every day’s production of cheese is 
weighed as it enters the curing-house, and also 
entered in a book. You have the data now for 
calculating each man’s share of each day’s prod- 
uct, which of course is also entered in a per- 
manent book, kept in a place safe from accident 
or fire. w. 


Utica, Dec. 8, 1862. 





They who fear God need not be afraid of 
Him; but they will be sure to be afraid of Him 


who do not fear Him. 


Perhaps God’s love of our devotional acts, is 
like our love of microscopic beauty in flowers. 
At least, their minuteness, compared with the 
exercises of higher orders of beings, may no 
more be a reason for His disregard of us, than 
minuteness is the cause of neglect on the part 
of a philosopher. There are few optical pleas- 
ures greater than the examination of flowers 
by the aid of an ordinary magnifying glass. 
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For Friends’ Review. 


SABBATH HYMN IN SICKNESS. 


Just as Thou wilt! I welcome pain, 
And weary days and nights again: 
For grace sings low, in sweet refrain, 
‘‘ Thy will, O God, be done!” 
Just as Thou wilt! Enough for me 
That so it seemeth good to Thee: 
Though to the end I do not see, 
“Thy will, O God, be done!” 
Just as Thou wilt! Once more the cup 
Of fellowship I now take up: 
Tis sweet with Jesus thus to sup. 
“Thy will, O God, be done!” 


Just as Thou wilt! The weary weight 
Of strife in life, in church, and state, 
Now lies beyond the outer gate. 

“ Thy will, O God, be done!” 
Just as Thou wilt! Here allis still— 
All thought, all action of the will: 
Trust and repose my spirit fill. 

“ Thy will, O God, be done!” 


Just as Thou wilt! Thou knowest best! 
I, loving thus Thy love’s behest, 
Believe, and “enter into rest.” 
“ Thy will, O God, be done !” 
G—. 


et 


[The sketch of the late David Buffum, of Newport, 
R. L., recently published in the Review, has reminded 
a correspondent of the following poetical description 
—written more than fifty years ago—of that venera- 
ble minister. ] 


ON HEARING AN AGED PREACHER OF THE 
SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


No tinkling brass nor cymbal he, 

With studied flimsy eloquence ; 

His tongue emits no language thence, 
Of self-important consequence ; 

But solemn, slow and forcibly, 

His accents flow as feelingly, 

And sweet as heaven’s own miustrelsy. 


He seemed like one of other days, 
For age had thrown its mantle o’er him ; 
A saint, commanding men to raise 
Their thoughts to heaven in silent praise, 
He seemed to pause, to look, to gaze, 
Upon the many souls before him : 
And anxious thoughts seemed waking then, 
Too deep for utterance or breath, 
As they he saw were fellow-men, 
Fast drawing to the shades of death, 
And never there might meet again. 


He cast a still foreboding eye, 
On fellow-laborers resting nigh, 
That seemed to say, “ our journey here, 
My brothers, sisters, ends at last, 
Our day of life is almost past, 
But be, my brethren, of good cheer, 
Our great reward is drawing near. 
Eternity approaches fast— 
These aged forms, these bodies must 
Soon mingle with the mouldering dust, 
But we have that above, I truat, 
That treasure, which nor moth, nor rust, 
Nor enemies, nor dying day, 
Nor all the world can take away.” 
But twas not this, that in his heart, 
Seemed laboring in words to start, 
For tarnivg to that youthful race, 
Just entering on the eventful chase, 
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Who soon must take their fathers’ place, 

With mild benevolence he stood, 

But yet in deeply thoughtful mood, 
That one, to read his ancient face, 
Could almost there in language trace 

A wish that, as a father, would 
Each youthful form with love embrace,— 
A look that strongly did express 

Emotions for their happiness, 

Which language could but ill express. 

At last when this emotion grew 

Calm, by much and long endeavor, 
Then flowed such accents from his tongue, 
As like the harp of David rung, : 
With maxims of experience sage, 
Truths—that deeply all engage, 

The produce of a gospel age— 
Seeming to say “‘ we soon must sever. 


There commit you to the love 
Of Him who reigns supreme above,— 
May he a father ever prove, 
And bless you all, dear youths, forever ;” 
While down that venerable cheek, 
The tears a furrowed channel seek, 
With feelings he in vain would speak. 
Such drops—like tears of mercy stealing, 
Can they fail to melt the soul, 
With every force of inward feeling, 
To its utmost sense appealing, 
Truth and love and heaven revealing,— 
As o’er his cheeks they brightly roll, 
Who but feels their deep control, 
Every sinful passion sealing, 
Every wound of error healing. 
Twos. C. Car. 
——  ————— 


DIVINE ORDER. 


Tis first the true, and then the beautiful, 
Not first the beautiful and then the true; 

First the wild moor, with rock, reed and and pool, 
Then the gay garden rich in scent and hue. 


Tis first the good and then the beautiful, 
Not first the beautiful and then the good ; 
First the rough seed, sown in the rougher soil, 
Then the flower blossom, or the branching wood. 
Not first the glad and then the sorrowful, 
But first the sorrowful and then the glad ; 
Tears for a day—for earth of tears is full,— 
Then we forget that we were ever sad. 


Not first the bright, and after that the dark, 
But first the dark and after that the bright ; 
First the thick cloud and then the rainbow’s arc, 

First the dark grave, then resurrection light. 


’Tis first the night—stern night of storm and war, 
Long nights of heavy clouds and veiled skies ; 
Then the far sparkle of the morning star, 
That bids the saints awake, and dawn arise. 
Bonar. 
—_————- ~~ 


THE TRUE TEACHING. 


Alone by reason’s glimmering light 
We dimly search out nature’s plan; 
But all to Thee was clear and bright, 
Long ere creation’s dawn began. 
Together linked, some scattered beams 
Of truth our weary toil may claim; 
But to thine eyes these fitful gleams 
Glow like a golden sea of flame. 


The countless hosts that throng each sphere, 
Each blooming flower, each hidden gem, 
Revealed before thy glance appear, 
And by their names thou callest them. 
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Grercz.—It is now stated that the Duke ‘of Saxe 
Coburg has declined to become a candidate for the 
Greek throne. The Diet of Coburg tendered him 
their thanks for this step. Negotiations are said to 
be progressing to induce him to reconsider his deter- 
mination. . 

Mexico.—The latest advices via Havana, represent 
that the French army was suffering severely from 
sickness, and had met with several reverses. 

Domestic.—The Territory of Arizona, the bill for 
organizing which has passed Congress, is formed 
from the southern part of New Mexico. It is stated 
to contain about 130,000 square miles, more than 
three times the size of Ohio. Gold, silver and cop- 
per mines, the last two very rich, exist in the 
territory, but hostile Indians have hitherto prevented 
extensive mining operations. 












Thou piercest to the germ within ; 
Doubts, dangers, ne’er can ’scape thine eye; 
Thou knowest all thatis, has been, 
And can be in futurity. 


Such glorious knowledge is in thee; 
I tremble at the wondrous height: 
The wondrous depth o’erpowers me, 
As I stand praying in thy sight. 
I faint, I falter, God! Thy ways 
Are measureless: unless thou teach, 
Not even the archangels’ gaze 
Can sound their depth, their height can reach. 
—From the German. 
0 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
Forgien InteLticence.— Liverpool dates to the 




















7th inst. have been received. 


Exetanp.—The Queen’s speech at the opening of 
Parliament, wasread by the Lord Chancellor. It states 
that no steps have been taken with a view toinducea 
cessation of the conflict between the contending parties 
in the North American States, because it has not yet 
seemed that any such overtures would be attended 
with a probability of success; expresses the deepest 
concern in view of the desolating warfare which still 
rages in those regions, and grief at the distress in- 
flicted by the war upon a large class of the Queen’s 
subjects, but which has been borne with great forti- 
tude and exemplary resignation. In the debate in 
the House of Lords on the address in reply to the 
Queen’s speech, Earl Derby said he had no objection 
to make to the course of the government in regard to 
the American war, but he regretted that they had 
not joined with France in an effort to obtain by their 
good offices such an armistice and cessation of hos- 
tilities as would lead the two parties themselves to 
reflect on the miseries and hopelessness of the war 
in which they were engaged. He did not consider 
that the time had arrived for recognizing the South- 
ern States. There were but two cases in which rec- 
ognition by a neutral power could be justified ; 
namely, where there was no further struggle going 
on, or where it was desirable, in the interests of hu- 
manity, that the great Powers should interfere to 
prevent the continuance of a desolating war. But in 
such case, recognition implied support by force of 
arms, of the claims of the country whose right was 
recognized. Both he and Earl Russell, who defended 
the government, expressed the opinion that the re- 
construction of the Union as it formerly stood is im- 
possible. 

The British men-of-war in commission have been 
reduced by 90 vessels and nearly 13,000 men since 
the 8th month last. 

The merchants of Liverpool engaged in the Brazil 
trade had held a meeting and adopted a resolution 
deprecating the summary and extreme measures 
taken by the British Minister in Brazil, and calling 
on their members of Parliament to ask the govern- 
ment for information on the subject. 


PoLanp.—The insurgents continued active. It was 
reported that the government at Warsaw had begun 
to stop the conscription ; and that the Council of the 
Empire in that city, had received orders from the 
Emperor to propose several bills of administrative 
reform for Poland. A revolutionary provisional gov- 
ernment had been formed at Sluczevo, near Warsaw. 


Prossia.—The king, in reply to the address from 
the Chamber of Deputies, endorsed the proceedings 












































































































































determination to maintain the rights of the crown 


of opinion; and hoped for a reconciliation. 





















of the Ministry, and pronounced the complaints of the 
Chamber against them unfounded. He declared his 


and the upper House, but deplored the ‘differences 


The Committee of Ways and Means of the House 


of Representatives, in a report on the subject of es- 
tablishing a branch mint in Nevada Territory, say 
that the discoveries of the precious metals in that 
Territory warrant the belief that it will surpass in 
their production even California. 
30,000 or 40,000 now people it, and millions of dollars 
have been expended in prospecting and working the 
mines and erecting machinery. Thriving towns and 
villages have sprung up. The estimated yield of 
gold and silver at present is $2,000,000 per month, 
with a prospect of increase as additional machinery is 
put in operation. 
ritory, and its dependence on distant markets for 
all its supplies of food, clothing, machinery, &c., are 
mentioned as further reasons for the establishment 
of a mint. 


A population of 


The peculiar situation of the Ter- 


The amendment inserted by Congress in the Con- 


stitution of the new State of West Virginia, provi- 
ding for gradual emancipation, has been unani- 
mously ratified by the Constitutional Convention, 
and will be submitted to the people on the 26th prox., 
when no doubt is entertained of its ratification by a 
large majority. 


Ernest Roumain, the newly appointed Consul Gen- 


eral and Chargé d’Affuires from Hayti to the gov- 
ernment of the United States, arrived at New York 
on the 14th inst. 


The Secretary of the Treasury has responded to a 


resolution of the House calling for information re- 
specting the expenses for the sustenance of slaves, 
&c., in the Sea Island cotton district of South Caro- 
lina, since the commencement of the rebellion; in 
which he states that up to the 6th month last, when 
the business was transferred to the War Department, 
there were expended, for agricultural implements, in 
roundnumbers, $77,080; for purchase of schooner 


Flora, $31,350 ; for white labor, $82,748 ; for colored 
labor, $34,527; total expenses, $225,705. From this 
expenditure were realized $726,984, leaving a bal- 
ance on hand of $501,279. No expenditure was made 
from the Treasury on account of the cultivation of 
the plantations, the collection of cotton, or the 
educational or benevolent care of the laborers, the 
rations furnished by the War Department being com- 
pensated for by the use of the schooner Flora, which 
was employed in transporting property to New York, 
and in military operations; and more than half a 
million of dollars was saved and placed in the hands 
of the Assistant Treasurer at New York. 

The same Secretary communicates to the Senate 
the amount of government cotton sold in New York 
since the blockade of Southern ports ; which was 
3320 bales, and 1779 bags of unginned, realizing a 
total of $696,562. For the expense of selling, $8275 
were paid, and for storage 5575. A very large pro- 
portion was of the Sea Island variety. The average 
paid per bale for ginned cotton was $203; the price 
ranged from 20 cts. to $1.20} per lb. 
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A controversy arising from a question as to the 
boundary between California and Nevada has oc- 
curred in Honey Lake Valley, where a California 
Sheriff attempting to serve a civil process was forci- 
bly resisted by some of the residents, who deny the 
jurisdiction of the State over the disputed tract. The 
matter was not settled at our latest accounts. 

As a striking illustration of the depreciation of 
property in slaves,in some States, since the breaking 
out of the rebellion, it is stated that the appraisers 
of the property of the late Charles Carroll, one of 
the largest slave holders in Maryland, have made 
their return to the Orphans’ Court, assessing the 
value of 130 slaves at an average of only five dollars, 
which they say was the highest rate they could 
name after consultation with various slave holders 
and dealers. One slave dealer said he would not 
give $500 for the whole number. 


Military Affairs.—The Commissioner to manage 
the exchange of prisoners, has recently returned 
from a conference with the rebel Commissioner. 
The Virginia Legislature, it is believed, will over- 
rule Gov. Letcher in his attempt at retaliation in 
imprisoning U. S. officers, and will transfer to the 
rebel authorities, to whom it belongs under the for- 
mer cartel, all matters connected with the exchange 
of prisoners. It is also confidently expected that the 
rebel Congress will overrule the retaliatory procla- 
mation of Jefferson Davis, and that exchanges will 
go on as heretofore. Arrangements for the exchange 
of civilians have been completed. 

Two expeditions recently sent from the army of 
the Potomac intercepted a clandestine traffic which 
has been carried on across the peninsula between 
the Potomac and Rappahannock, and prevented the 
enforcement of ,the rebel conscription in that 
region. 

Gen. Banks, at New Orleans, has issued a general 
order suspending the navigation of the Mississippi to 
vessels engaged exclusively in private trade, except 
those employed in coastwise or foreign commerce. 
An expedition is said to have been for some time 
preparing there, which is understood to be intended 
for operations on Bayou Teche, in the southern 
part of Louisiana, where a rebel force is said to be 
collecting, but it had not set out at the last ac- 
counts. . 

The town of Bolivar Landing, 50 miles above 
Memphis, Tenn., has been destroyed bya U. S. gun- 
boat. The ram Queen of the West, it appears, still 
remains below Vicksburg, and is said to have 
gone up Red river, and a barge has been suc- 
cessfully floated down at night past the rebel 
batteries, to furnish it a supply of coal. Another 
gunboat also passed them. A number of gunboats 
have concentrated near Vicksburg, and itis reported 
that the bombardment of the place was commenced 
on the 18th inst. 


Concress.—The Senate passed the following bills : 
to:prevent agents of the government, as well as mem- 
-bers of Congress, from taking any consideration for 
procuriag offices or contracts; authorizing the 
President, in all domestic and foreign wars, to issue 
letters of marque and make all needful regulations 
for their government, the authority conferred, how- 
ever, being limited to three years; the Fortification, 
Naval, and Legisiative Appropriation bills; fixing 
the gauge of the Pacific railroad and its branches at 
4 feet 8} inches; granting lands to Michigan and 
Wisconsin for a military road, and to Kansas for 
the construction of railroads and telegraphs; or- 
ganizing the Signal corps of the army during the 
present rebellion; the annual Post Route bill; to 
appoint an Assistant U. 8. Treasurer, with a salary 
of $2500, and increase the Treasurer's salary to 


$5000; to eo a temporary government for the 
Territory of Arizona ; and to reorganize the Courts 
of the District of Columbia. The bill for the dis. 
charge of State prisoners was discussed at consider. 
able length ; a substitute, offered by Trumbull, of Ill., 
was adopted, giving the President power, when 
Congress is not in session, to suspend the writ of 
habeas corpus, during the present rebellion, and pro- 
viding that the Secretaries of State and War shall 
furnish to the Judges of the U.S. District and Cir. 
cuit Courts a list of all the prisoners of State, and 
if no indictment is found against them by the Grand 
Jury they shall be discharged ; another substitute, 
by Carlile, of Va., providing that it shall not be law- 
ful for any officer of the United States to arrest and 
detain any citizen for supposed disloyalty, except on 
the oath of some known loyal person, and punishing 
violation of this provision by fine not less than 
$10,000, or imprisonment not less than five years, 
prohibiting the suspension of habeas corpus, but not 
to prevent the arrest of citizens of rebel States 
charged with treason or disloyalty, having been pre- 
viously rejected. The operation of the act was 
limited to 3d mo. Ist, 1864, and it was passed, 
yeas 24, nays 13. A joint resolution was adopted, 
directing sick and wounded soldiers in hospitals and 
convalescent camps to be paid in sixty days. The 
Committee on Territories reported bills to allow the 
people of Nevada, Nebraska and Colorado to take 
preparatory steps for admission as States. The Ju- 
diciary Committee reported adversely on Carlile’s 
bill relative to West Virginia. Bills were introduced 
to incorporate the Institution for the Education of 
Colored Youth of the District of Columbia; to pro- 
vide for the collection of abandoned property, and 
the sale of the same, and for the prevention of fraud.in 
insurrectionary districts ; to incorporate the National 
Academy of Sciences; to promote the health, com- 
fort and efficiency of the army; to prevent the cir- 
culation of ‘‘ Confederate’ bonds and notes ; and to 
establish a branch mint in Nevada. 

The House passed the Senate bills for the purpose 
of removing doubts as to the meaning of former 
laws, authorizing the President, when two kinds.of 
punishment, fine and imprisonment, are imposed 
by the Court, to remit one or the other; authorizing 
the President to appoint the bead of one Executive 
Department to supply temporarily a vacancy in 
another; to remove the Winnebago Indians; to 
provide a national currency; to reorganize the Post 
Office Department; to prevent correspondence with 
rebels; to prevent government agents from taking 
any consideration for obtaining office, &c. ; and pro- 
viding for the holding of the U. S. Circuit Court of 
one District by the Judge of another, in case of ne- 
cessity, and conferring on U. 8. District Courts cog- 
nizance of cases of admiralty as to the lakes, as now 
possessed with relation to the high seas. It also 
passed the Indian Appropriation bill, and one author- 
izing the building of bridges over the Ohio river, 
below the Big Sandy river. The joint resolution 
from the Senate, expelling ex-Senator Badger from 
the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, 
for disloyalty, and appointing Professor L.. Agassiz 
in his place, was adopted ; as were the resolutions of 
the Election Committee in favor of admitting Flan- 
ders and Hahn, Representatives from Louisiana, and 
against McKenzie, from Virginia, and Piggott, from 
North Carolina. The Senate’s substitute for the bill 
indemnifying the President for suspending ‘the 
habeas corpus was rejected, and a committee of con- 
ference was asked on that bill, and on the disagree- 
ing amendments of the two Houses to the bill pro- 
viding ways’ and means for the support of the gov- 
ernment. The Senate bill authorizing letters of 
marque was referred to the Naval Committee. 





